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Sunset Park Tenants Fight 
Displacement and Disrepair 

By Joe Catron 


T enants at 961 42 nd Street, a rent-stabilized build¬ 
ing in Sunset Park, Brooklyn, knowbetter than to 
expect high standards from their landlord, Lazzo 
Realty Gorp. The building’s common areas and 34 apart- 
ments contain 194 current violations of the city housing 
maintenance code, according to the Department of 
Housing Preservation and Development. Those inelude 
20 “immediatelyhazardous” G violations. Lazzo hasn’t 
registered rents with the State División of Housing and 
Gommunity Renewal or issued renewal leases in years, 
and the business is listed by the Department of State 
as an “inactive” entity. 

But Lazzo sank to a new low earlier this year. Its 
superintendent at 961 42 nd Street began iníorming 
longtime tenants, many of them low-income Latino and 
South Asian immigrants, that their building had been 
sold. “He told people they would have to move within 
two months, and told them to stop paying rent,” says 
Milagros Cordero, who grew up in the building and 
whose mother still lives there. “He refused to take the 
rent from some tenants.” 

Tenants contacted Neighbors Helping Neighbors, a 
Sunset Park housing advocacy group, which helped them 
organize meetings and retain legal counsel through 
South Brooklyn Legal Services. At SBLS’s advice, ten¬ 
ants began sending their rent by certified mail, with 
return receipts requested, and planned a Housing Part 
action against Lazzo, demanding repairs. 

“The sale of a building does not affect a tenant’s rent- 
stabilized rights or his or her ability to remain in her 
home,” says SBLS attorneyBrentMeltzer. “The super’s 
statements are patently false and appear to be an effort 
to circumvent rent-stabilization protections.” 

No filings with the city or State governments in- 
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May 23’s New York Is Our Home rally was the biggest tenant 
demonstration since 1997. Story on page 8. 


dicate that the 
building has 
actually been 
sold since Lazzo 
purchased it in 
1980. 

The tenants’ 
most public ac¬ 
tion so far was 
anApril27 press 
conference in 
their lobby, 
which drew 
supporters in- 
cluding Brook¬ 
lyn Borough 
President Mar- 
ty Markowitz 
and Rep. Nydia 
Velazquez. 

“It is unacceptable for 
landlords to use improper 
tactics to push low- to 
moderate-income tenants 
out in order to get higher 
rents,” Velazquez said. 
“We refuse to stand idly by 
while residents and fami- 
lies in our community are 
being uníairly threatened 
by displacement.” 

Several tenants recount- 
ed their experiences. “Laz¬ 
zo never makes repairs,” 


longtime resident Yessid 
Sabogal said. “The íront 
door has been broken for 
years, and the heat and 
hot water are bad. We cali 
Lazzo and there is no an- 
swer. We complain to the 
super and he tells us the 
boiler is broken, or there 
is no oil.” 

Since the press confer¬ 
ence, tenants say the su¬ 
perintendent has made no 
íurther attempts to drive 
them out. Some necessary 


repairs have already be- 
gun, and the pending HP 
action to forcé additional 
ones will reach the court 
docket within weeks. 

Neighbors Helping 
Neighbors is also helping 
tenants organize in build- 
ings owned by Jack Geula, 
who purchased nine, with a 
total of 194 units, in 2006. 
Although he acquired the 
buildings in poor repair, 

continued on page 7 


Abandoned Buildings Could House All 
the Homeless, Group Says 

By Steven Wishnia 



T here are enough aban¬ 
doned apartments and 
vacant lots in Manhattan 
alone to house all the 
homeless people in the 
city, says an organization 
of homeless and formerly 
homeless people. 

“Homeless People 
Gount: Vacant Properties 
in Manhattan,” a survey 
conducted by Picture the 
Homeless last year, found 


1,723 abandoned build¬ 
ings—containing 11,170 
apartments—and 505 
vacant lots in Manhat¬ 
tan. If those apartments 
were renovated and hous¬ 
ing were built on the va¬ 
cant lots, the group says, 
it would provide 24,000 
units—which could be- 
come homes for the more 
than 9,000 families and 
7,000 single adults living 
in cityshelters 
last April, the 
4,000 people 
the city says 
are living on 
the Street, 
and another 
4,000 Street 
homeless who 
were likely 
missed in the 
city’s count. 

“It’s really 
a phenom- 
enal thing,” 
says Robert 


Robinson of Picture the 
Homeless. 

Supported by Manhattan 
Borough President Scott 
Stringer, the group did 
the survey on two week- 
ends last summer and 
fall. More than 150 volun- 
teers walked and bieyeled 
around Manhattan looking 
for obviously abandoned 
property—buildings with 
cinderblocked Windows, 
no electricity, or ancient 
newspapers lying on the 
íloor, and vacant lots 
strewn with garbage. “We 
couldn’t get any help from 
the city,” says Robinson. 
“We walked around and 
counted property from 
end to end.” They then 
cross-checked their results 
against various city prop¬ 
erty records. 

The survey found the 
most abandoned buildings 
in central Harlem and East 
Harlem—Manhattan’s two 


poorest community dis- 
triets— with 552 in Dis- 
trict 10 and 387 in District 
11. The Lower East Side 
and Ghinatown were third, 
with 238. Of the buildings 
found, 53 percent had a 
private owner listed, and 
40 percent had occupied 


storefronts on the first 
íloor. 

Though many people 
believe that the era of 
abandonment in the city 
is over—in the 1970s and 
1980s, whole blocks were 

continued on page 6 
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Loft Law Renewed 

By Jenny Laurie 


T he New York State Assembly 
and the State Senate passed 
a one-year extensión of the Loft 
Law just prior to its May 31 sunset 
date. Unlike the last few years, 
the renewal was not automatic 
this spring. 

The Loft Law was enacted in 
1982 to protect the artists living 
in lower Manhattan in warehouses 
and faetones. Having lived and 
worked in their lofts for a couple 
of decades, artists became victims 
of their own success and were get- 
ting forced out by rising real-es- 
tate valúes. The law, which was 
later expanded to cover some ár¬ 
eas outside of Soho, requires that 
landlords bring their residential- 
occupied lofts into compliance 
with building-code standards. 
Once the certifícate of occupancy 
is awarded, the owner can pass on 
the costs of legalizing the units to 
the tenants, and the lofts become 
rent-stabilized at the higher rent. 
The law protects about 10,000 
tenants, and is administered by 
the city Loft Board. 


This year, the Loft Law renewal 
process fell out of the usual pat- 
tern, when it was almost automati- 
cally renewed for one year by being 
bundled into the budget with the 
Quick Draw lottery authorization 
in order to ensure Republican sup- 
port in the Senate. Thanks to a 
changed budget process under 
the newgubernatorial administra- 
tion, the renewal had to be negoti- 
ated after the budget was passed, 
according to Assemblymember 
Deborah Glick’s (D-Manhattan) 
office. 

Loft tenants are now safe un- 
til next May 31 and can look íor- 
ward to the renewal process being 
smoother in íuture years. Glick 
has carried the renewal bilí every 
year she has been in office and ex- 
pects to continué doing so. But ac¬ 
cording to her office, amendments 
to strengthen the law, such as 
one exempting tenants who have 
lived in their loft for 20 years or 
more from owner’s-use evictions, 
were not accepted in the renewal 
negotiations. 


RENT GUIDELINES BOARD 
2007 SCHEDULE 

Tuesday, June 12; 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Public Hearing (Public Testimony) 

The Great Hall at Cooper Union, 7 East 7th St. (córner of 3rd Ave.), Manhattan 


Tuesday, June 19, 4-10 p.m. 

Public Hearing (Public Testimony) 

LaGuardia Performing Arts Center 

31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 

(Use entrance on Van Dam St., just north of 47th Ave.) 


Tuesday, June 26; 5:30 p.m.- 9:30 p.m. 
Public Meeting (FINAL VOTE) 

The Great Hall at Cooper Union 
7 East 7th St. (córner of 3rd Ave.), Manhattan 


NOTE: Cali the Rent Guidelines Board at (212)385-2934 to register to 
testify at one of the public hearings. The RGB reserves the right to cancel 
or reschedule public meetings. See www.housingnyc.com 
meetings.html for updates or cali. 
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Met Council is a citywide tenant unión. 
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M issed an issue of TENANT? 

Check us out on the Web: 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Frídays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


l/l/e can briefly answer your questions, heip you with organizing 
or refer you to other heip. 



www.metcouncil.net 


W 7 


212 - 979-0611 
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BECOME 
A WRITING 
TENANT 


Met Council wants to profile you 
and your neighbors’ struggle to 
obtain affordable quality hous- 
ing. We want you to write for 
Tenant/Inquilino. 

For more 
information cali 
212-979-6238 



Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

H0USING 
N0TEB00K 

Mondays at 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbai.org 


SUPP0R1 US16N6R SUPP0RJ6D WKflf PUMO RADIO 


Visit Met Council's Website www.metcouncil.net 


for information about: 

V rent control and stabilization 

V how to get repairs 

V the fight to preserve Section 8 and 

Mitchell-Lama housing 

V the fight for home rule 

V How to Join Met Council 

V Links to other resources 

V Back issues of Tenant/lnquilino 

and much more! 



Get active in the tenant movement! Write to us at active@metcouncil.net 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Inquilinos de Sunset Park luchan contra 
el desalojo y las malas condiciones 

Por Joe Catron 

Traducido por Lightning Translations 


L os inquilinos del 961 calle 42, 
un edificio de renta estabili¬ 
zada en Sunset Park, Brooklyn, 
son demasiados inteligentes para 
esperar que su casero, Lazzo Re- 
alty Gorp, tenga altos estándares. 
Según el Departamento de Con¬ 
servación y Desarrollo de Vivienda 
(Department of Housing Preserva- 
tion and Development, HPD), hay 
194 infracciones actuales del có¬ 
digo municipal de mantenimiento 
de vivienda en las áreas comunes y 
los 34 apartamentos del edificio. 
Estas incluyen 20 infracciones 
C, “inmediatamente peligrosas”. 
Hace años que Lazzo no ha inscrito 
las rentas en la División de Vivi¬ 
enda y Renovación Comunitaria 
(División of Housing and Com- 
munityRenewal, DHCR) estatal ni 
otorgado contratos de renovación; 
el Departamento de Estado indi¬ 
ca que el negocio es una entidad 
“inactiva”. 

Sin embargo, hace unos meses 
Lazzo se hundió más bajo que 
nunca. El superintendente del 
961 calle 42 empezó a avisar a 
los inquilinos que habían vivido 


ahí por muchos años—muchos 
de ellos inmigrantes latinos y su- 
dasiáticos—que se había vendido 
el edificio. “Dijo a la gente que 
tendrían que mudarse dentro de 
dos meses y que dejaran de pagar 
la renta”, dice Milagros Cordero, 
quien se crío en el edificio y cuya 
madre todavía vive ahí. “Rehusó 
aceptar la renta de algunos in¬ 
quilinos”. 

Los inquilinos se pusieron en 
contacto con Vecinos Ayudando a 
Vecinos (Neighbors Helping Neigh- 
bors, NHN), un grupo defensora 
de vivienda en Sunset Park que 
les ayudó a organizar reuniones 
y contratar asesoramiento legal 
a través de Servicios Legales de 
South Brooklyn (South Brooklyn 
Legal Services, SBLS). Siguien¬ 
do los consejos de SBLS, los in¬ 
quilinos empezaron a enviar sus 
pagos de renta por correo certifi¬ 
cado, con recibo de confirmación, 
y planearon entablar una acción 
HP (una demanda en la corte de 
vivienda) en contra de Lazzo, exi¬ 
giendo reparaciones. 

“La venta de un edificio no afecta 


los derechos de renta estabilizada 
de los inquilinos ni su capacidad 
de quedarse en sus hogares”, dice 
el abogado de SBLS Brent Meltzer. 
“Las declaraciones del superinten¬ 
dente son evidentemente falsas y 
parecen ser un intento de burlar 
las protecciones de renta estabi¬ 
lizada”. 

No hay ningún documento de¬ 
positado con el gobierno munici¬ 
pal o estatal que indique que el 
edificio realmente se vendió desde 
que Lazzo lo compró en 1980. 

La acción más pública de los 
inquilinos hasta la fecha fue una 
conferencia de prensa el 27 de 
abril en el vestíbulo del edificio, 
que atrajo defensores de ellos, in¬ 
cluidos el presidente del condado 
de Brooklyn Marty Markowitz y la 
congresista Nydia Velazquez. 

“Es inaceptable que los caseros 
utilicen tácticas impropias para 
desalojar a los inquilinos de bajos 
y moderados ingresos para luego 
conseguir rentas más altas”, dijo 
Velazquez. “Novamos a quedarnos 
con los brazos cruzados mientras 
se amenace injustamente con el 


desalojo a los residentes y familias 
en nuestra comunidad”. 

Varios inquilinos relataron sus 
experiencias. “Lazzo nunca hace 
reparaciones”, dijo^fessid Sabogal, 
un residente desde hace muchos 
años. “La puerta de entrada ha es¬ 
tado rota por años y la calefacción 
y agua caliente son malas. Llama¬ 
mos a Lazzo y no hay respuesta. 
Nos quejamos con el superinten¬ 
dente y él nos dice que la caldera 
está descompuesta o que falta 
combustible”. 

Los inquilinos dicen que el su¬ 
perintendente no ha intentado 
amedrentarlos desde la conferen¬ 
cia de prensa. Ya se han empezado 
a hacer algunas reparaciones nec¬ 
esarias y la acción HP pendiente 
para forzar al casero que haga 
las demás reparaciones llegará al 
calendario de la corte dentro de 
algunas semanas. 

Vecinos Ayudando Vecinos tam¬ 
bién está ayudando a organizarse a 
inquilinos en edificios propiedades 
de Jack Geula, quien compró nueve 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 38) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan 
el 1ro. de octubre de 2006 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2007. 


Contratos de Renovación Los 
caseros tienen que ofrecer a los 
inquilinos de renta estabilizada 
un contrato de renovación den¬ 
tro de 90 a 120 días antes de 
que venza su contrato actual. 

El contrato de renovación tiene 
que conservar los mismos térmi¬ 
nos y condiciones que el contra¬ 
to que vencerá, excepto cuando 
refleje un cambio en la ley Una 
vez que se haya recibido el 
ofrecimiento de renovación, los 
inquilinos tienen 60 días para 
aceptarlo y escoger si van a 
renovar el contrato por uno o 
dos años. El propietario tiene 
que devolver la copia firmada 
y fechada al inquilino dentro 
de 30 días. La nueva renta no 
entrará en vigencia hasta que 
empiece el nuevo contrato, o 
cuando el propietario devuelva 
la copia firmada (lo que suceda 
después). Ofrecimientos retrasa¬ 
dos: si el casero ofrece la reno¬ 
vación tarde (menos de 90 días 
antes de que venza el contrato 
actual), el contrato puede empezar, a la 
opción del inquilino, o en la fecha que 
hubiera empezado si se hubiera hecho 
un ofrecimiento a tiempo, o en el primer 
pago de renta fechada 90 días después 
de la fecha del ofrecimiento del contra¬ 
to. Las pautas de renta usadas para la 
renovación no pueden ser mayores que 
los incrementos de la RGB vigentes en la 
fecha en que el contrato debiera empe¬ 
zar (si se lo hubiera ofrecido a tiempo). 

El inquilino no tiene que pagar el nuevo 
aumento de renta hasta 90 días después 
de que se haya hecho el ofrecimiento. 

Asignación de Subarrendamiento Los 
caseros podrán cobrar un aumento de 
10 por ciento durante el término de sub¬ 
arrendamiento que comience durante 
este período de las pautas. 


Tipo de Contrato 

Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 

Si el dueño paga la calefacción 

4.25% 

7.25% 

del Contrato 

Si el inquilino paga la calefacción 

3.75% 

6.75% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 17% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17%+ $100 

20%+ $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 175% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 17%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 


Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad Las personas de mayor edad con 
renta estabilizada (y los que viven en 
apartamentos de renta controlada, Mit- 
chell-Lama y cooperativas de dividendos 
limitados), con 62 años o más, y cuyos 
ingresos familiares disponibles al año 
sean de $26,000 o menos (del año de 
impuestos previo) y que paguen (o en¬ 
frenten un aumento de renta que les haría 
pagar) un tercio o más de aquel ingreso 
en renta pueden ser elegibles para un 
congelamiento de renta. Solicite a: NYC 
Dept of the Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafayette 
St., NY, NY 10007 o llame al 311 o visite 
su sitio Web, nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/ 
scrie_sp/scrie_sp.shtml. 

Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para Minusválidos Inquilinos 


con renta regulada que reciben ayuda 
económica elegible relacionada con 
discapacidad, que tengan ingresos de 
$17,580 o menos para individuales y 
$25,212 o menos para una pareja y en¬ 
frenten rentas iguales o más de un tercio 
de sus ingresos pueden ser elegibles 
para un congelamiento de renta. Solicite 
a: NYC Dept. of Finance, DRIE Exemptio- 
ns, 59 Maiden Lañe - 20th floor, New 
York, NY 10038. Llame al 311 para una 
solicitud o vaya al sitio Web en www.nyc. 
gov/html/dof/html/property/property_tax_ 
reduc_drie.shtml 

Las unidades desvanes Los aumentos 
legalizados de unidades de desván son 
un 3.75 por ciento por un contrato de un 
año y 4.5 por ciento por dos años. No se 
permiten incrementos para las unidades 
de desván vacías. 


Hoteles y SROs El aumento es 
un 2 por ciento para los apar¬ 
tamentos de hotel de clase A, 
casas de alojamiento, hoteles 
de clase B (30 o más habita¬ 
ciones), hoteles de una sola 
habitación y pensiones (clase 
B, 6-29 habitaciones). Los ca¬ 
seros no pueden cobrar un au¬ 
mento sobre la renta cobrada 
el lo de octubre de 2006 si se 
alquilan un 20 por ciento o más 
de las unidades a inquilinos 
que no tienen renta regulada. 
No se permiten incrementos 
para apartamentos vacíos. 

Exceso de cobro Los inquilinos 
deben estar al tanto de que 
muchos caseros se aprove¬ 
charán de las complejidades 
de estas pautas y concesiones 
adicionales, además del poco 
conocimiento de los inquilinos 
del historial de renta de sus 
apartamentos, para cobrar 
una renta ilegal. Los inquilinos 
pueden impugnar los aumen¬ 
tos sin autorización de renta en las cortes 
o al presentar una impugnación con la 
agencia estatal de vivienda, la División 
de Vivienda y Renovación Comunitaria 
(División of Housing and Community 
Renewal, DHCR). El primer paso en el 
proceso es ponerse en contacto con 
la DHCR para ver el registro oficial del 
historial de renta. Vaya a www.dhcr.state. 
ny.us o llame al 718-739-6400 y pida un 
historial de renta detallado. Luego, ha¬ 
ble con un abogado o defensor experto 
antes de seguir. 

Para las pautas previas, llame a la RGB al 
212-385-2934 o vaya al www.housingnyc. 
com 
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¡Nueva York es nuestro hogar! 

Por Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


Coreando “Es una vergüenza, es 
una lástima, no podemos vivir en 
la ciudad de Nueva York,” varios 
miles de personas marcharon des¬ 
de Stuyvesant Town hasta Union 
Square el 23 de mayo en la mani¬ 
festación Nueva York Es Nuestro 
Hogar (New York Is Our Home), la 
protesta de inquilinos más grande 
desde 1997. 

Los organizadores, que repre¬ 
sentan una coalición de más de 
90 grupos comunitarios y de in¬ 
quilinos, estimaron que la concur¬ 
rencia sumó 7,000 personas. Los 
manifestantes rodearon Stuy Town 
y luego marcharon hacia el oeste 
en la calle 14, en una columna 
que se extendió desde la avenida 
C hasta la Primera Avenida. 

“El precio de la vivienda en esta 
ciudad efectivamente resulta ser 
un robo”, dijo Ed Ott del Consejo 
Laboral Central (Central Labor 
Council) a la muchedumbre en 
Stuy Town. 

La marcha tuvo cinco deman¬ 
das: revocar el descontrol de vivi¬ 


endas desocupadas y poner fin a 
la pérdida de apartamentos de 
renta regulada; conservar la vivi¬ 
enda Mitchell-Lama y de Sección 
8; reformar la agencia de vivienda 
estatal, para poner fin a aumentos 
de renta injustos y al hostigamien¬ 
to; asegurar los fondos estatales 
para la vivienda pública de la ciu¬ 
dad; y limitar los pagos de renta 
para las personas que viven con 
VIH/SIDA a un 30 por ciento de 
sus ingresos. Sin embargo, brilló 
por su ausencia el reclamo de re¬ 
vocación de la Ley Urstadt, para 
otorgar autonomía en torno a sus 
leyes de renta a la ciudad. 

Un grupo de más o menos 30 fun¬ 
cionarios elegidos encabezaron la 
marcha, mientras un contingente 
de la Red SIDA de Vivienda de la 
Ciudad de Nueva York (New York 
CityAIDS Housing NetWork) andu¬ 
vo detrás de una bandera dorada y 
azul e inquilinos de Stuy Town agi¬ 
taron pancartas amarillas en for¬ 
ma de casas donde se leía “Salven 
nuestros hogares”. Al voltear la co¬ 


lumna al norte en Union 
Square, la banda de me¬ 
tales Rude Mechanical 
Orchestra proporcionó 
un ritmo de segunda 
línea. 

Los próximos pasos 
de la campaña Nueva 
York Es Nuestro Hogar 
incluyen un proyecto 
para trazar un mapa de 
los aumentos de renta 
en la ciudad y un viaje a 
Albany el 5 de junio para 
cabildear por proyectos 
de ley que revocarían 
el descontrol de deso¬ 
cupación y extenderían 
las protecciones de ren¬ 
ta estabilizada a todos 
los proyectos Mitchell- 
Lama que salen del pro¬ 
grama. 



Inquilinos del Bronx en la manifestación 
Nueva York Es Nuestro Hogar. 


Inquilinos de Sunset Park 

viene de la página 3 


edificios, con un total de 194 uni¬ 
dades, en 2006. Aunque adquirió 
los edificios en malas condiciones, 
Geula ha hecho pocos intentos de 
rectificar la situación: todavía hay 
482 infracciones abiertas, inclu¬ 
idas 88 infracciones G. En cambio, 
despidió varios superintendentes 
de los edificios. 

“Ahora los inquilinos no saben a 
quién llamar cuando surgen emer¬ 
gencias o problemas serios”, dice 
Dagan Bayliss, el organizador de 
inquilinos de NHN. “Contestan 
raramente en el número de telé¬ 
fono del casero que tienen y los 
mensajes de correo de voz usual¬ 
mente tampoco se contestan. Hay 
también una barrera de lenguaje 
que se agrava a no poder hablar 


en persona”. 

Geula hostigó a los inquilinos 
latinos, diciendo a un antiguo su¬ 
perintendente que esperaba llenar 
sus edificios con “gente blanca 
de Oklahoma” y amenazando 
con “llamar a la agencia de inmi¬ 
gración” contra los inquilinos. En 
cartas dirigidas a NHN, aseveró fal¬ 
samente que los inquilinos “tienen 
que comprobar su estatus legal en 
los Estados Unidos” y que “es un 
acto ilegal por parte de un casero 
alquilar un apartamento a un ex¬ 
tranjero ilegal,” además de que 
“como casero tengo el derecho al 
NOMBRE, FECHA DE NACIMIEN¬ 
TO, NÚMERO DE SEGURIDAD 
SOCIAL DE TODAS Y CADA UNA 
DE LAS PERSONAS que viven en 


dicho apartamento” (el énfasis 
está en el original). 

De hecho, es una infracción de 
la Ley de Derechos Humanos mu¬ 
nicipal si un casero discrimina en 
base de “condición de extranjero o 
estatus de ciudadanía” y la Corte 
Suprema estatal falló en 2005 que 
los caseros no tienen derecho a los 
números de seguridad social. 

Adicionalmente, Geula avisó a 
un inquilino en la Corte de Vivien¬ 
da que no iba a “mostrar ninguna 
misericordia” para nadie a quien 
NHN hubiera ayudado, rehusó es¬ 
cribir una carta para confirmar la 
residencia de una inquilina para 
que ella pudiera recibir asistencia 
pública y eliminó las rentas prefer- 
enciales de docenas de inquilinos 


de muchos años de residencia, el¬ 
evando sus rentas a las máximas 
legales. 

“Me parece que las lecciones 
de todo esto son el peligro de las 
rentas preferenciales—los inquili¬ 
nos deben leer sus contratos cui¬ 
dadosamente—y el imperativo 
de que los inquilinos paguen su 
renta con un cheque u orden de 
pago y guarden los recibos, co¬ 
pias o talones para protegerse”, 
dice Bayliss. 

Con la ayuda de NHN, los inqui¬ 
linos de Geula siguen organizán¬ 
dose para defender y mejorar sus 
hogares. Tomando en cuenta los 
antecedentes de él, a lo mejor les 
va a costar trabajo. 


Inquilinos de mayor edad y minusválidos 

Las personas mayores de 62 años o más, en vivienda de renta regula¬ 
da, Mitchell-Lama y algunos otros programas, con ingresos disponibles 
anuales de familia de $26,000 o menos (para 2005) y quienes pagan 
(o enfrentan un aumento de renta que les obligaría a pagar) un tercio 
o más de estos ingresos en renta pueden llenar los requisitos para una 
Exención de Incrementos de Renta para las Personas de Mayor Edad 
(Sénior Citizen Rent Exemption, SCRIE). Solicítela a: 

The NYC Dept. of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007 

Los inquilinos minusválidos que reciben ayuda financiera relacionada 
con invalidez y tienen ingresos de $17,580 o menos para individuos y 
$25,323 o menos para una pareja y quienes enfrentan rentas iguales a 
o más de un tercio de sus ingresos pueden llenar los requisitos para la 
Exención de Incrementos de Renta para Minusválidos (Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption, DRIE). Solicítela a: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20th Floor 
New York, NY 10038 

La información sobre DRIE y SCRIE está disponible en el sitio Web de 
la ciudad, www.nyc.gov, o llame a 311. 




Hotline Volunteers Needed! 




Our phones are ringing off the hook! Met Council 
is looking for people to counsel tenants on 
our hotline. We will train you! The hotline runs on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:30-5 p.m. 

If you can give one afternoon a week for this crucial 
Service to the tenant community, 
cali Jenny at (212) 979-6238 x207. 

___ J 
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Mitchell-Lama Advocates Ponder Next Steps 

By Steven Wishnia 


I n the aftermath of the State 
court decisión striking down the 
city’s attempt to protect Mitchell- 
Lama buildings, tenant advocates 
are heartened that the issue is 
on the political agenda—but are 
increasingly worried as the situa- 
tion gets worse. 

“For the first time, people are 
talking about preservation as a 
priority,” says Dina Levy, director 
of organizing and policy at the 
Urban Homesteading Assistance 
Board. The massive numbers of 
apartments being removed from 
the program by landlords and the 
potential sale of Starrett City have 
convinced many people that ac- 
tion is needed, she says—but the 
problem is that ''the reason for 
that is we’re in a crisis, and we 
don’t have any substantive regula- 
tory íramework to stop it.” 

Those numbers are borne out 
by a study issued last month by 
the Gommunity Service Society, 
entitled “Closing the Door 2007: 
The Shape of Subsidized Housing 
Loss in New York City.” In 2006, 
almost 3,700 Mitchell-Lama units 
were lost, 9 percent of the remain- 
ing stock, and more than a quarter 
of the 39,400 apartments still in 
the program are in jeopardy, with 
more than 4,700 in the process 
of being bought out and almost 
6,000 in Starrett City. The city is 
also losing other forms of privately 
owned, government-subsidized 
rental housing—mainly project- 
based Section 8 apartments—but 
at a much slower rate. 

“This loss is now well-document- 
ed, but no level of government has 
yet produced a coherent policy 
response to it,” the report says. 
“The housing being lost will be 
diíficult to replace. It is afford- 
able to families with much lower 
incomes than those to be served 
under Mayor Bloomberg’s new 
Housing Marketplace Plan, and 
many of the developments are 
much more centrally located. 
Under the mayor’s plan, we are 
seeing a shift to a less stringent 
definition of affordability as 'below 
market,’ and to a greater degree 
of economic segregation, with 
the transformation of more and 
more of Manhattan into a 'luxury 
product,’ unaffordable to most 
working people.” 

The GSS identified several trends 
in the loss of subsidized rental 
housing. In the 1990s, most of the 
losses carne in Upper Manhattan 
and the outer boroughs. But as the 
city’s housing market heated up in 
the early part of this decade, own- 
ers began taking Mitchell-Lamas 
out of the program in Manhattan, 
especiallyon the Upper West Side. 
In the last three years, as hous¬ 
ing prices have escalated in the 
rest of the city—and the number 
of Mitchell-Lamas in Manhattan 
dwindled—the pattern has spread 
to less affluent areas; more than 
half of the 3,700 Mitchell-Lama 
units lost last year were in the 
Bronx. Meanwhile, project-based 
Section 8 buildings are more likely 
to be at risk from deterioration or 
financial distress than from the 


market, but market-based threats 
move much faster. Almost half of 
the apartments in buildings that 
had received a buyout notice by 
January 2006, the report says, 
were out of the subsidy program 
a year later. 

Several bilis to preserve Mitchell- 
Lama and Section 8 housing are 
pending in the State Legislature. 
OnMay21, State Sen. Liz Krueger 
(D-Manhattan) introduced a bilí 
that would give tenants the right 
of first refusal to buy buildings 
taken out of either program; it’s 
essentially a State versión of Local 
Law 7 9, the city law that was struck 
down because the court held that 
it had usurped the state’s preroga- 
tive. Assemblymember Jonathan 
Bing (D-Manhattan) may intro¬ 
duce aversión in the lower house. 
Bing has also sponsored a bilí to 
ban “unique or peculiar” rent in¬ 
creases in rent-stabilized build¬ 
ings taken out of the program. And 
on May 15, the Assembly passed 
a measure introduced by Vito Ló¬ 
pez (D-Brooklyn) that would put 
Mitchell-Lamas occupied after 
1973 under rent stabilization if 
they leave the program. The vote 
was 106-38. 

Meanwhile, the “PIE” (protec- 
tions, incentives and enforcement) 
coalition, an alliance of housing 
groups that ineludes UHAB, is call- 
ing for a moratorium on buyouts 
until an adequate preservation 
plan is developed. The group is also 
urging administrative changes 
at the State División of Housing 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department of 
Housing, Preservation and 
Development’s Central Com- 
plaints hotline, cali 311. 

Also cali 311 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 


T he tenants remaining in afford- 
able apartments at Pare Place, 
the Battery Park City 80/20 build- 
ing that was bought by Yair Levy in 
the fall of 2005, can finally breathe 
a sigh of relief at the news that 
their landlord has acknowledged 
their right to stay. 

Their worries began when The 
Related Gompanies sold the build- 
ing to YL Realty (Nov. 2005 Ten¬ 
ant/Inquilino) and paid off the 
bonds and mortgage that made 
60 of the 305 units affordable to 
moderate-income tenants. The 
original 80/20 program rules had 
required that the building remain 
affordable through 2005. But after 
the 9/11 attacks, Related had giv- 
en the moderate-income tenants 
lease riders continuing their lower 
rents in order to entice them to 
stay through 2019. Those tenants 
were the only ones in the build¬ 
ing to remain there through the 
attacks and the site clearing that 
devastated the neighborhood. 
The new owner had originally 


and Gommunity Renewal; Levy 
describes Gommissioner Deborah 
VanAmerongen as sympathetic. 

None of these initiatives have 
received any significant support 
from either Mayor Michael Bloom- 
berg or Gov. Eliot Spitzer, says 
Levy; they’re “certainly not do- 
ing any heavy lifting.” She’s more 
optimistic about the prospeets for 


I n the history of American music, 
1520 Sedgwick Ave. in the West 
Bronx might be as significant a 
site as 706 Union Ave. in Memphis, 
the studio where Elvis Presley, 
B.B. Ring, and Johnny Gash made 
their first records. In the 1970s, 
the building was the home of a 
teenage Jamaican immigrant DJ 
named Glive Campbell. Calling 
himselí Kool Herc, he pioneered 
the record-spinning techniques, 
finding and repeating the parts 
with the most intense beats, that 
when combined with MGs rapping 
over the music would develop into 
hip-hop. Herc’s sister’s 1973 birth- 
day party, held in the building’s 
community room, is sometimes 
considered the birth of hip-hop. 

Also known as General Sedgwick 
House, 1520 Sedgwick Ave. is a 
Mitchell-Lama building—and last 
February, the landlord, Jerome 
Belson, iníormed the tenants that 
he was taking it out of the pro¬ 
gram. As the 101-unit building 
was occupied in 1969, current 
tenants would be protected by 
rent stabilization—but they could 
still be hit by “unique and peculiar 
circumstances” rent increases, 
and vacant apartments would go 
for market rate. 

Belson, says Dina Levy of the 
Urban Homesteading Assistance 
Board, was once considered one of 


demanded that the tenants move 
out, íorcing the tenants associa- 
tion to hire lawyers and reach out 
for political support from Con- 
gressman Jerry Nadler, Assembly 
Speaker Sheldon Silver, Manhat¬ 
tan Borough President Scott 
Stringer, the Battery Park City 
Authority executives, and others. 
All expressed dismay that Levy was 
refusing to recognize the tenants’ 
rights to stay. 

The political pressure paid off 
when Levy applied to State Attor- 
ney General Andrew Guomo’s of¬ 
fice for permission to convert the 
building to a condominium—and 
it required that the lease riders 
be disclosed in the offering plan. 
This disclosure, revealed in May’s 
black book but not in the earlier 
“red herring,” shows, in black and 
white, the owner’s acknowledge- 
ment that the lease riders exist 
and must be honored. 

Levy has, however, refused to give 
the tenants renewal leases with the 
riders included. The moderate-in- 


a federal law similar to Local Law 
79. The New York congressional 
delegation is looking at preserva¬ 
tion strategies, she says, and Rep. 
BarneyFrank (D-Mass.) is commit- 
ted to enacting legislation. 

“We made a mistake in allow- 
ing íor-profits to do this much 
work in affordable housing,” Levy 
concludes. 


the best Mitchell-Lama landlords, 
because he kept his buildings in 
good shape. But since it became 
more profitable to rent Mitchell- 
Lama apartments at market rate, 
she says, he’s become “a one-man 
band taking buildings out of the 
program. He may have been a 
good guy for 20 years, but now 
he’s the Grim Reaper.” The six 
former Mitchell-Lama buildings 
in Harlem and Roosevelt Island 
sold as part of a $940 million deal 
earlier this year (Tenant/Inquilino, 
May 2007) had been co-owned by 
Belson. 

Much has been made of the way 
that skyrocketing commercial 
rents are crippling the city’s music 
scene—in the last year alone, the 
Lower East Side has lost íour of its 
main remaining venues, including 
the legendary rock club GBGB 
and the jazz/experimental space 
Tonic—but cheap housing is also 
essential for sustaining the city’s 
cultural life. It gives unknown 
artists and ordinary people the 
time and space they need to be 
Creative. And it also means that 
the audiences for artists won’t 
be decimated because people are 
struggling so hard to make the 
rent that they don’t have the time 
or money to go out. 

—Steve Wishnia 


come tenants meanwhile remain 
(the market-rate units have been 
vacant) while the building goes 
through extensive renovations to 
convert it to luxury use. “The ten¬ 
ants in our building realized that 
housing rights were important to 
defend, and we learned 'on the 
job’ about how to use our elected 
officials to fight for our rights,” 
said Kim Alien, coordinator of the 
Pare Place tenants association. 
“We also learned a lot about real 
estáte and how hard landlords are 
willing to fight back. Our tenant 
group represents the 'real’ New 
York, and we are glad we have won 
the right to help rebuild Lower 
Manhattan.” 

—Jenny Laurie 



Hip-Hop Born in a Mitchell-Lama— 
That’s Now Threatened 


Pare Place Tenants Win 12-Year Reprieve 









COURTESY OF PICTURE THE HOMELESS 
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Rising Water Rates Could Pump Up Rents 

By Jenny Laurie 


T he New York City Wa¬ 
ter Board voted unani- 
mously on May 14 to raise 
water rates by 11.5 per- 
cent, the highest increase 
since 1992, and itíorecast 
similar increases in each of 
the next three years. The 
board, like the Rent Guide- 
lines Board, is appointed 
by the mayor. 

I think I speak for many, 
if not most tenants, when 
I ask “what does that have 
to do with me, and why 
should I care about the 
water rates?” While we all 
care if the city’s water sup- 
ply is safe to drink, less 
obvious is the potential 
for serious rent increases 
and stress on low-income 
housing programs from 
rising water rates. The 
Rent Guidelines Board 
uses higher water rates in 
its determination of rent 


increases for the one mil- 
lion rent-stabilized ten¬ 
ants, just as it does with 
increases in íuel costs or 
taxes, and owners of un- 
regulated buildings pass 
increases in water and sew- 
er costs on to their tenants 
directly. 

If you thought the rent- 
control laws were arcane 
and farkakte , take a look 
at water politics—how we 
get our water and how we 
payforit. The current high 
rate increases are due to 
$23 billion in capital costs, 
$600 million in unpaid wa¬ 
ter bilis, and reduced wa¬ 
ter usage (figure that one). 
Water fees go to the city 
Department of Environ- 
mental Protection so it can 
pay the City of New York 
over $100 million a year 
in rent for the land and 
inírastructure used to pro- 


Homeless 

continued from page 1 

burned out in some ár¬ 
eas—Robinson says the 
group wasn’t surprised 
to find abandoned build¬ 
ings in the city’s poorer 
neighborhoods. What was 
shocking, he explains, was 
finding them in Midtown, 
such as several buildings on 
Third Avenue near Grand 
Central Station where only 
the storefronts were oc- 
cupied. 

The group’s report 
recommends seven poli- 
cies: initiating a city-wide 
count of vacant buildings 
and lots; enacting anti- 
warehousing legislation; 
redefining the federal 
guidelines for housing af- 
fordability; keeping vacant 
apartments under rent sta- 
bilization; developing low- 
income housing through 
mutual housing associa- 
tions; creating a trust íund 
to renovate buildings to 
house the homeless; and 
hiring and training home¬ 
less people and neighbor- 
hood residents to do those 
renovations. 

The report also harshly 
criticizes the Bloomberg 


administration’s attempts 
to skew the distribution of 
newly developed “afford- 
able” housing to more 
affluent workers, in partic¬ 
ular its basing “affordabil- 
ity” on the median income 
for the entire metropolitan 
area—$70,900 for a family 
offour. “When ‘affordable’ 
housing is created, it is 
priced based on the AMI, 
making it unaffordable for 
anyone with an income 
signiíicantly lower than 
the median income,” the 
report States. “Affordable 
housing’ constructed in 
Harlem can be targeted at 
families making between 
$52,000 and $157,000 a 
year, although the median 
income for that neighbor- 
hood is only $26,000.” 

“There are New York- 
ers who are making míni¬ 
mum wage. That’s not even 
$20,000 a year,” says Rob¬ 
inson. “Something has to 
be done. You start by stop- 
ping the landlords from 
warehousing these build¬ 
ings and putting up mil- 
lion-dollar condos.” 



An abandoned building in East Harlem. Neighbors 
say the scaffolding has been up for years without any 
construction. 


vide the water. The rent, 
which goes into the gen¬ 
eral fund, is determined 
by the Water Authority’s 
íinancing costs. 

Unlike rural folks who 
get their water from wells 
in the ground, water for 
New York City dwellers 
is collected in reservoirs 
from vast upstate areas 
known as the Delaware/ 
Catskill and the Croton 
watersheds. That water is 
piped down to the city at 
a rate of 1.2 billion gallons 
per day—uníiltered and 
untreated. 


To ensure safe drinking 
water, the city must either 
protect the water at its 
source, by preventing pol- 
lution of the watersheds, 
or treat it at collection 
points. 

The federal Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, 
which is responsible for 
ensuring quality, requires 
the city to filter the Cro¬ 
ton water—and the city is 
currently paying millions 
of dollars in fines because 
it has not yet built a fil- 
tration plant that will go 
under Van Cortlandt Park. 


Dave Ferguson of the Cro¬ 
ton Watershed Clean Water 
Coalition—who is also an 
advócate for low-income 
housing via the HDFC 
Council, a coalition of 
low-income co-ops—has 
pointed out that the filtra- 
tion plant that DEP wants 
to build is unnecessarily 
expensive and will require 
vast amount of Chemicals 
and electricity. He says a 
more modern membrane- 
íiltration system would be 
safer and cheaper. 

continued on page 8 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 

(Order No. 38) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2006 through Sept. 30, 2007 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Landlord pays heat 

4.25% 

1.25% 

Leases 

Tenant pays heat 

3.75% 

6.75% 


More 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% 

20% 


than 

$500 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Vacancy 

leases 

Less than 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

$300 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20% plus $100 


Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 


No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17%, or $100, whichever 
is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 


Renewal Leases Landlords 
must offer rent-stabilized ten¬ 
ants a renewal lease 90 to 120 
days before the expiration of 
their current lease. The renewal 
lease must keep the same terms 
and condltlons as the expirlng 
lease, except when reflecting a 
change in the law. Once the re¬ 
newal offer ¡s received, tenants 
have 60 days to accept it and 
choose whether to renew the 
lease for one or two years. The 
owner must return the signed 
and dated copy to the tenant 
in 30 days. The new rent does 
not go into effect until the start 
of the new lease term, or when 
the owner returns the signed 
copy (whichever is later). Late 
offers: If the owner offers the 
renewal late (fewer than 90 
days before the expiration of the 
current lease), the lease term 
can begin, at the tenant’s op- 
tion, either on the date ¡t would 
have begun had a tlmely offer 
been made, or on the first rent 
payment date 90 days after the 
date of the lease offer. The rent 
guidelines used for the renewal 
can be no greater than the RGB 
increases in effect on the date 
the lease should have begun (if 
tlmely offered). The tenant does 
not have to pay the new rent 
increase until 90 days after the 
offer was made. 

Sublease Allowance Land¬ 
lords can charge a 10 percent 
increase durlng the term of a 
sublease that commences dur- 
¡ng this guideline period. 


Sénior Citizen Rent Increase 
Exemptlon Program Rent-stabi¬ 
lized seniors (and those llvlng in 
rent-controlled, Mltchell-Lama, 
and limited equity coop apart¬ 
ments), 62 or older, whose 
disposable annual household 
¡ncome ¡s $26,000 or less (for 
the previous tax year) and who 
pay (or face a rent Increase that 
would cause them to pay) one- 
thlrd or more of that ¡ncome in 
rent may be eliglble for a rent 
freeze. Apply to: NYC Dept. for 
the Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafay- 
ette St., NY, NY 10007 or cali 
311 or visit their Web site, www. 
nyc. gov/htmlldfta/html/serie¡se¬ 
rie. shtml. 

Disability Rent Increase Exemp- 
tion Program Rent-regulated 
tenants receiving eligible dis¬ 
ability-re lated financial assis- 
tance who have incomes of 
$17,580 or less for individuáis 
and $25,212 or less for a couple 
and are facing rents equal to 
more than one-third of their 
income may be eligible for a 
rent freeze. Apply to: NYC Dept. 
of Finance, DRIE Exemptions, 

59 Maiden Lañe, 20th floor, New 
York, NY 10038. Cali 311 for an 
application or go to the Web 
site at www.nyc.gov/html/dof/ 
html/property/property_tax_re- 
duc_drie.shtml. 

Loft Units Legalized loft-unit 
increases are 3.75 percent for a 
one-year lease and 4.5 percent 
for two years. No vacancy al¬ 
lowance is permitted on vacant 
lofts. 


Hotels and SROs The increase 
is 2% for Class A apartment 
hotels, lodging houses, Class 
B hotels (30 rooms or more), 
single room occupancy (SRO) 
hotels, and rooming houses 
(Class B, 6-29 rooms). Land¬ 
lords cannot collect an increase 
over the rent charged on Octo- 
ber 1, 2006 if 20% or more of 
the units are rented to unregu- 
lated tenants. No vacancy allow¬ 
ance is permitted. 

Rent Overcharges Tenants 
should be aware that many 
landlords will exploit the com- 
plexities of these guidelines and 
bonuses—and the tenant’s un- 
familiarity with the apartment’s 
rent history—to charge an ¡Ilegal 
rent. Tenants can challenge 
unauthorized rent increases 
through the courts or by filing a 
challenge with the State housing 
agency, the División of Hous¬ 
ing and Community Renewal 
(DHCR). The first step in the 
process is to contact the DHCR 
to see the official record of the 
rent history. Go to www.dhcr. 
State.ny. us or cali (718) 739- 
6400 and ask for a detailed rent 
history. Then speak to a knowl- 
edgeable advócate or a lawyer 
before proceeding. 

For previous guidelines, cali the 
RGB at (212) 385-2934 or go to 
www. housing nyc. com. 
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Developmentalism in the Big Apple 


T hirtyyears ago, you could easily 
íind a one-bedroom apartment 
in a middle-class neighborhood in 
New York City for $150 a month. 
Today, it would cost more than 
$1,500—more than what Yankees 
slugger Reggie Jackson, then base- 
ball’s highest-paid player, paid in 
1977. His Fifth Avenue apartment 
with abalconyoverlooking Central 
Park cost $1,466 a month. And the 
minimum wage hasn’t gone up to 
$27.82 an hour. 

How we got to this point is the 
subject of Kim Moody’s From 
Welfare State to Real 
Estate: Regime Change 
in New York City, 1974 
to the Present (The New 
Press). Moody analyzes 
how New York’s business 
elite exploited the ’70s 
fiscal crisis to destroy the 
city’s “social-democratic 
polity” and impose the 
neoliberal agenda that 
has dictated “restraint on 
social spending, privatiza- 
tion, deregulation, and 
most importantly, the reassertion 
of class power by the nation’s capi- 
talist class.” 

The result is a city where in- 
equality has grown to extremes 
far beyond those in the rest of 
the country, where a small but 
growing cabal of the spectacularly 
rich uses government as a vend- 
ing machine and lords it over a 
hollowed-out middle class and 
millions of low-paid, increasingly 
immigrant Service workers. Moody, 
a cofounder of Labor Notes , lays 
this out lucidly and in detail. For 
those who love New Y)rk, reading it 
is both enlightening and iníuriat- 
ing, like a true-crime book where 
you know the victim. 

The conventional wisdom is that 
the 1975 fiscal crisis was caused 
by proflígate liberal policies: the 
expansión of social Services in the 
’60s and the costs of supporting 
the largest public-service iníra- 
structure of any U.S. city, with 22 
public hospitals, a íree university 
system and the biggest subway Sys¬ 
tem in the world. Moody points out 
that spending growth in those ár¬ 
eas had slowed dramatically since 
the ’60s, while the cost of interest 
on the city’s debt was mushroom- 
ing. He posits that eliminating tax 
abatements for corporate con- 
struction could have done a lot to 
avert the crisis. That explanation 
feels a bit thin—the deeper struc- 
tural cause was the city’s massive 
deindustrialization. Moody notes 
that New York lost an astounding 
600,000 industrial jobs between 
1968 and 1977. That eliminated 
the working-class prosperity that 
was the economic and political 
base for supporting such a public 
inírastructure. It also eliminated 
the traditional source of legití¬ 
mate income in the city’s poorer 
neighborhoods. 

Scared by what would happen 
ií the city went bankrupt, local 
labor unions largely collaborated 
with the elite agenda of layoffs and 
Service cuts. The transformation 
into an economy dominated by 
finance restored the city’s overall 


wealth, but the distribution of it 
became grossly unequal. And with 
labor having tacitly assented to 
this State of affairs, city politics for 
the next 25 years would be domi¬ 
nated by racial appeals. White 
voters elected mayors Ed Koch and 
Rudy Giuliani, who campaigned 
and governed on thinly coded law- 
and-order slogans. David Dinkins, 
the city’s one-term (1990-93) 
black mayor, symbolically evoked 
diversity more than he challenged 
the elite agenda. Moody notes 
that the teachers unión refused 
to endorse him for 
re-election; the rea- 
son was that Dinkins 
had promised them a 
token pay raise and 
reneged on it after 
the city’s establish- 
ment objected. 

Gurrent Mayor Mi- 
chael Bloomberg is 
often called a liber¬ 
al—in these devalued 
times when merely 
not being psychotic 
about other people’s sex lives is 
enough to qualify—but he’s actu- 
ally a devout plutocrat. He’s not 
as pugnacious as Giuliani (though 
he has similar contempt for civil 
liberties), but his role requires dií- 
ferent character traits. Giuliani’s 
task was to put the a ungovernable” 
racial elements in their place; 
Bloomberg’s is to enable the rich 
to make cauldrons of money. 

Moody terms the mayor’s phi- 
losophy “developmentalism”: 
packing the skyline with luxury 
high-rises and handing out more 
than $3 billion ayear in taxbreaks 
to corporations and upscale hous- 
ing, while rapidly rising numbers 
of working-class New Yorkers pay 
more than half their income in 
rent. During this real-estate boom, 
Moody notes, not only have levies 
on working people—income and 
sales taxes—surpassed property 
taxes as a source of city revenue, 
but the property-tax system is so 
skewed that the owner of a two- 
family house in a lower-middle- 
class black neighborhood near 
Kennedy Airport pays almost three 
times the percentage of market 
valué charged on a 12-room Park 
Avenue co-op. 

Bloomberg has made some 
grand-sounding promises about 
building affordable housing, but 
Moody dissects the formulas used 
to determine what’s deemed “af¬ 
fordable.” Based on the median 
income for the metropolitan area, 
apartments that go for as much as 
$1,800 a month are classified as 
“middle income,” such as those in 
the planned Atlantic Yards sports 
arena/housing complex in Brook- 
lyn. And both the mayor and Gov. 
Eliot Spitzer, a Democrat, oppose 
restoring the city’s home rule 
over its rent-control laws. Moody 
doesn’t go into much history on 
this, but the 1971 State law that 
banned the city from enacting any 
rent restrictions stronger than 
the State’s was a harbinger of the 
neoliberal agenda. It put power 
over the rent laws in the hands of 
upstate and suburban Republicans 


whose strongest connection to the 
city is the money they take from 
its landlords. When they gutted 
the rent-stabilization laws in 1997, 
and when former Gov. George Pa- 
taki virtually eliminated enforce- 
ment against illegally high rents, 
the city government was powerless 
to stop it. 

Against all this, Moody posits the 
possibility that some new activist 
coalition, growing out of the city’s 
one million rank-and-file unión 
members, community-labor orga- 
nizations such as Brooklyn’s Make 
the Road By Walking, and tenant 
and anti-gentriíication groups, 
will emerge to battle neoliberal- 
ism. It’s a thin hope so far, but an 
essential one. 


Sunset Park 

continued from page 1 

Geula made little effort to rectify 
the situation: They still contain 
482 open violations, including 
88 G violations. Instead, he fired 
a number of building superinten- 
dents. 

“Now tenants don’t know who 
to cali when emergencies or seri- 
ous problems arise,” says Dagan 
Bayliss, NHN’s tenant organizer. 
“The phone number they have for 
the landlord is rarely answered, 
and voice mails are usually not 
returned. There is also a language 
barrier aggravated by not being 
able to talk in person.” 

Geula harassed Latino residents, 
telling a superintendent that he 
hoped to instead fill his buildings 
with “white people from Oklaho- 
ma” and threatening to “cali im- 
migration” on tenants. In letters 
to NHN, he falsely claimed that a 
tenant “must support her legal 
status in the United States,” that 
“it is an illegal act of a landlord 
to rent an apartment to an illegal 
alien,” and that “[a]s a landlord 
I am entitled to ÑAME, DATE OF 
BIRTH, SOCIAL SEGURITY NUM¬ 
BER OF EVERY SINGLE PERSON 
living in that apartment” (empha- 
sis in original). 

In fact, it is a violation of the city 
human-rights law for a landlord to 
discrimínate on the basis of “alien- 


One promising recent trend has 
been the emergence of organizing 
against “environmental racism,” 
the practice of placing incinera- 
tors in working-class and poor La¬ 
tino and black neighborhoods that 
were already polluted. As one city 
official told me in the early ’90s 
when I was covering the campaign 
against a 55-storyincinerator pro- 
posed for the Brooklyn Navy Yard: 
“Where should we put it? On Fifth 
Avenue?” 

A longer versión of this árdele 
originally appeared in In These 
Times. Reprinted with permission 
of In These Times, www.inthese- 
times.com. 


age or citizenship status,” and 
the State Supreme Gourt ruled in 
2005 that landlords have no right 
to Social Security numbers. 

Additionally, Geula warned a 
tenant in Housing Gourt that he 
would “showno merey” to anyone 
helped by NHN, refused to write a 
letter confirming a tenant’s resi- 
deney so she could receive public 
assistance, and eliminated prefer- 
ential rents for dozens of longtime 
tenants, raising their rents to the 
legal máximum. 

“It seems to me that the lessons 
from this are the danger of prefer- 
ential rents—tenants should read 
their leases carefully—and the 
imperative that tenants pay rent 
by check or money order and keep 
receipts, copies or stubs to protect 
themselves,” says Bayliss. 

With NHN’s help, Geula tenants 
continué organizing to defend and 
improve their homes. And with 
his record, they will probably have 
their work cut out for them. 




Sunset Park tenants at a press conference in their building April 27. 
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New York Is Our Home! 


C hanting “It’s a shame, it’s a 
pity, we can’t live in New York 
City,” several thousand people 
marched from Stuyvesant Town 
to Union Square on May 23 in the 
New York Is Our Home demonstra- 
tion, the biggest tenant protest 
since 1997. 

Organizers—representing a co- 
alition oí more than 90 tenant and 
community groups—estimated 
the turnout at 7,000 people. The 
marchers surrounded Stuy Town 
and then marched west on 14 th 
Street, in a column that stretched 
from Avenue G to First Avenue. 

“The price oí housing in this city 
is effectively theft,” Ed Ott oí the 


Central Labor Gouncil told the 
crowd at Stuy Town. 

The march had ñve demands: 
Repeal vacancy decontrol and stop 
the loss oí rent-regulated apart- 
ments; preserve Mitchell-Lama 
and Section 8 housing; reform 
the State housing agency, to stop 
unfair rent increases and harass- 
ment; ensure adequate State fund- 
ing for city public housing; and 
limit rental payments for people 
living with HIV/AIDS to 30 percent 
of their income. But notably ab- 
sent was a demand for the repeal 
of the Urstadt Law, to give the city 
home rule over its rent laws. 

A collection of about 30 elected 


officials led the march, while a 
contingent from the New York City 
AIDS Housing NetWork walked be- 
hind a blue and gold banner, and 
Stuy Town tenants waved yellow 
house-shaped “Save Our Homes” 
signs. As the line turned north at 
Union Square, the Rude Mechani- 
cal Orchestrabrass band provided 
a New Orleans second-line beat. 

The New York Is Our Home 
campaign’s next moves inelude a 


Water 

continued from page 6 

The Catskill/Delaware water 
supply is currently unfiltered, but 
the city may be required to filter 
it in the fu ture—which would cost 
an estimated $12 billion. The issue 
iníuriates advocates, such as those 
involved with the environmental 
group Riverkeeper, who claim that 
had DEP and the city acted aggres- 
sively to protect the watersheds 
in the 1990s by purchasing land 
to safeguard it from developers 
and by prosecuting polluters, the 
multibillion-dollar plants would 
have been unnecessary. 

Single-family homeowners have 
raised an outcry against the cur- 
rent increases. And low-income 
housing advocates warn that, 
“these large rate hikes are taking 
something that hasn’t been a huge 


project to map rent increases in 
the city and a June 5 trip to Albany 
to lobby for bilis to repeal vacancy 
decontrol and extend rent-stabili- 
zation protections to all Mitchell- 
Lama developments that leave the 
program. 


factor in housing costs, and mak- 
ing it just that,” as Gregory Lobo 
Jost put it on the Drum Major 
Institute blog for the University 
Neighborhood Housing Program, 
which provides aííordable housing 
in the Bronx. 

With the current increase, the 
cost of supplying water to one 
apartment will rise from $533 per 
year to about $600. And with the 
Water Board looking at raising 
rates by more than 11 percent an- 
nually in the next three years, ten¬ 
ants should brace themselves for 
water-related rent hikes. Or they 
could join the environmentalists in 
battling DEP and the Water Board 
over the years of mismanagement 
of the city’s water supply. 





Have a question about y our rights? 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer y our questions, help you with 
organizing or refer you to other heip. 


Sénior and Disabled Tenants 

Seniors, 62 or older, in rent-regulated, Mitchell-Lama and some 
other housing programs whose disposable annual household 
income is $26,000 or less (for last year) and who pay (or face a 
rent increase that would cause them to pay) one-third or more 
of that income in rent may be eligible for a Sénior Citizen Rent 
Increase Exemption (SCRIE). Apply to: 

The NYC Dept of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007. 

Disabled tenants receiving eligible disability-related financial 
assistance with incomes of $17,580 or less for individuáis and 
$25,212 or less for a couple facing rents equal to or more than 
one-third of their income may be eligible for the Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption (DRIE). Apply to: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20 th floor 
New York, NY 10038 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


LOWER EAST SIDE BRANCH at 
Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays . 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION 
ON HOUSING 

Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays . 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East Side) 

171 Avenue B (between 10 and 11 St.); 
and by appointments only except for emer¬ 
gen cíes. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave., 

537 W. 156 th St. 

Thursdays . 8 pm 


LOWER MANHATTAN 
LOFT TENANTS 

St. Margaret’s House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays . 6 pm-7 pm 

VILLAGEINDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRATS 

26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 


Wednesdays . 6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

4 W. 76 St.; 212-595-1274 

Tuesday & Wednesday . 6-7 pm 
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! Join Met Council ! 

| Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family 
■ (voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per year. 

¡ Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For affiliation 
I of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade unions, etc. cali 
I 212-979-6238. 


My apartment d controlled d stabilized d unregulated d othe r 

d I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule times and 
duties. I can Id counsel tenants, O do office work, d lobby public officials, d attend rallies/pro- 
tests. 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 



DRIE and SCRIE info is available on the city’s website, www.nyc. 
gov, or cali 311. 


Send your check or money order with this form to: 

Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 


L 


J 
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